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Some persons are apt to contrast the acquisi- 
tion of important knowledge with what they call 
simple pleasures; and deem it more becoming 
that a woman should educate flowers, make 
friendships with birds, and pick up plants, than 
enter into more difficult and fatiguing studies. If 
a woman has no taste and genius for higher occu- 
pations, let her engage in these, to be sure, rather 
But why 
are we necessarily to doom a girl, whatever her 
taste or her capacity, to one unvaried line of petty 
and frivolous occupation? If she is full of strong 
sense and elevated curiosity, can there be any 
reason why she should be diluted and enfeebled 
down to a mere culler of simples, and fancier of 
birds ?—why books of history and reasoning are 
to be torn out of her hand, and why she is to be 
sent, like a butterfly, to hover over the idle 
flowers of the field? Such amusements are inno- 
cent to those whom they can occupy; but they are 
not innocent to those who have too powerful 
understandings to be occupied by them. Light 
broths and fruits are innocent food only to weak 
or to infant stomachs ; but they are poison to that 
organ in its perfect and mature state. But the 
great charm appears to be in the word simplicity 
—simple pleasures! If by a simple pleasure is 
meant an innocent pleasure, the observation is 
best answered by showing, that the pleasure 
which results from the acquisition of important 
knowledge is quite as innocent as any pleasure 
whatever: but if by a simple pleasure is meant 
one, the cause of which does not last long, or 
which can be easily analysed, or which in itself 
is very faint, then simple pleasures seem to be 
very nearly synonymous with small pleasures ; 
anil if the simplicity were to be a little increased, 
the pleasure would vanish altogether. 

As it is impossible that every man should have 
industry or activity sufficient to avail himself of 
the advantages of education, it is natural that 
men who are ignorant themselves should view, 
with some degree of jealousy and alarm, any pro- 
posal for improving the education of women. 
But such men may depend upon it, however the 
system of female education may be exalted, that 
there will never be wanting a due proportion of 
failures ; and that after parents, guardians, and 
preceptors have done all in their power to make 
every body wise, there will still be « plentiful 
supply of women who have taken special care 
to remain otherwise; and they may rest assured, 
if the utter extinction of ignorance and folly is the 
evil they dread, that their interests will always 


tion to the contrary. 

We must in candour allow, that those women 
who begin will have something more to overcome 
than may probably hereafter be the case. We 
cannot deny the jealousy which exists among 
pompous and foolish men respecting the educa- 
tion of women. ‘There is a class of pedants, 
who would be cut short in the estimation of the 
world a whole cubit, if it were generally known 
that a young lady of eighteen could be taught to 
decline the tenses of the middle voice, or acquaint 
herself with the Aolic varieties of that celebrated 
language. Then women have, of course, all 
ignorant men for enemies to their instruction, 
who being bound (as they think), in point of sex, 
to know more, are not well pleased, in point of 
fact, to know less. But, among men of sense 
and liberal politeness, a woman, who has suc- 
cessfully cultivated her mind, without diminish- 
ing the gentleness and propriety of her manners, 
is always sure to meet with a respect and atten- 
tion bordering upon enthusiasm. 

There is in either sex a strong and permanent 
disposition to appear agreeable to the other: and 
this is the fair answer to those who are fond of 
supposing that a higher degree of knowledge 
would make women rather the rivals than the 
companions of men. Presupposing such a desire 
to please, it seems much more probable, that a 
common pursuit should be a fresh source of in- 
terest, than a source of contention. Indeed, to 
suppose that any mode of education can create a 
general jealousy and rivalry between the sexes, 
is so very ridiculous, that it requires only to be 
stated in order to be refuted. ‘The same desire 
of pleasing secures all that delicacy and reserve 
which are of such inestimable value to women. 
We are quite astonished, in hearing men converse 
on such subjects, to find them attributing such 
beautiful effects to ignorance. It would appear, 
from the tenor of such objections, that ignorance 
had been the great civiliser of the valk, Wo- 
men are delicate and refined, only because the 
are ignorant;—they manage their household, 
only because they are ignorant ;—they attend to 
their children, only because they know no better. 
Now, we must really confess, we have all our 
lives been so ignorant a3 not to know the value 
of ignorance. We have always attributed the 
modesty and the refined manners of women, to 
their being well taught in moral and religious 
duty,—to the hazardous situation in which they 
are placed,—to that perpetual vigilance which it 
is their duty to exercise over thought, word, and 
action,—and to that cultivation of the mild virtues, 
which those who cultivate the stern and magna- 








let it be remembered, we are not saying there 
are no objections to the diffusion of knowledge 
among the female sex. We would not hazard 
such a proposition respecting any thing ; but we 
are saying, that, upon the whole, it is the best 
method of employing time; and that there are 
fewer objections to it than to any other method. 
There are, perhaps, 50,000 females in Great 
Britain who are exempted by circumstances from 
all necessary labour: but every human bei 
must do something with their existence ; tn 
the pursuit of knowledge is, upon the whole, the 
most innocent, the most dignified, and the most 
useful method of filling up that idleness, of which 
there is always so large a portion in nations far 
advanced in civilisation. Let any man reflect, 
too, upon the solitary situation in which women 
are placed,—the ill treatment to which they are 
sometimes exposed, and which they must endure 
in silence, and without the power of complain- 
ing,—and he must feel convinced that the happi- 
ness of a woman will be materially increased in 
proportion as education has given to her the habit 
and the means of drawing her resources from 
herself. 

There are a few common phrases in circulation, 
respecting the duties of women, to which we 
wish to pay some degree of attention, because 
they are rather inimical to those opinions which 
we have advanced on this subject. Indeed, in- 
dependently of this, there is nothing which 
requires more vigilance than the current phrases 
of the day, of which there are always some te- 
sorted to in every dispute, and from the sovereign 
authority of which it is often vain to make any 
appeal. ‘ The true theatre for a woman is the 
sick chamber ;’,—** Nothing so honourable to a 
woman as not to be spoken of at all.” These 
two phrases, the delight of Noodledom, are 
grown into commonplaces upon the subject; and 
are not unfrequently employed to distinguish that 
love of knowledge in women, which, in our 
humble opinion, it is of so mueh importance to 
cherish, . Nothing, certainly, is so ornamental 
and delightful in women as the benevolent vir- 
tues; but time cannot be filled up, and life em- 
ployed, with high and impassioned virtues. 
Some of these feelings are of rare occurrence— 
all of short duration—or nature would sink under 
them. A scene of distress and anguish is an 
occasion where the finest qualities of the female 
mind may be displayed; but it is a monstrous 
exaggeration to tell women that they are born 
only for scenes of distress and anguish. Nurse 
father, mother, sister, and brother, if they want 
it ;—it would be a violation of the plainest duties 
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to neglect them. But, when we are talking of 
the common occupations of life, do not let us 
mistake the accidents fer the occupations ;— 
when we are arguing how the twenty-three hours 
of the day are to be filled up, it is idle to tell us 
of those feelings and agitations, above the level 
of common existence, which may employ the 
remaining hour. Compassion, and every other 
virtue, are the great objects we all ought to have 
in view; but no man (and no woman) can fill up 
the twenty-four hours by acts of virtue. But 
one is a lawyer, and the other a ploughman, and 
the third a merchant; and then, acts of goodness, 
and intervals of compassion and fine feeling, are 
scattered up and down the common occupations 
of life. We know women are to be compas- 
sidnate ; but they cannot be compassionate from 
eight o’clock in the morning till twelve at night ; 
—and what are they to do in the interval? This 
is the only question we have been putting all 
along, and is all that can be meant by literary 
education. 

Then, again, as to the notoriety which is in- 
curred by literature.—'The cultivation of know- 
ledge is a very distinct thing from its publication ; 
nor does it follow that a woman is to become an 
author, merely because she has talent enough for 
it. We do not wish a lady to write books,—to 
defend and reply,—to squabble about the tomb 
of Achilles, or the plain of Troy,—any more 
than we wish her to dance at the opera, to play 
at a public concert, or to put pictures in the exhi- 
bition, because she has learned music, dancing 
and drawing. ‘The great use of her knowledge 
will be, that it contributes to her private happi- 
ness. She may make it public; but it is not the 
principal object which the friends of female edu- 
cation have in view. Among men, the few who 
write bear no comparison to the many who read. 
We hear most of the former, indeed, because 
they are, in general, the most ostentatious part 
of literary men; but there are innumerable men, 
who, without ever laying themselves before the 
puovlic, have made use of literature to add to the 
strength of their understandings, and to improve 
the happiness of their lives. After all, it may be 
an evil for ladies to be talked of; but we really 
think those ladies who are talked of only as Miss 
Edgeworth, Mrs. Barbauld, and Mrs. Hamilton 
are talked of, may bear their misfortunes with a 
very great degree of Christian patience; and such 
singular examples of ill fortune may perhaps ren- 
der the school of adversity a little more popular 
than it is at present. 

Their exemption from all the necessary busi- 
ness of life is one of the most powerful motives 
for the improvement of education in women. 
Lawyers and physicians have in their professions 
a constant motive to exertion; if you neglect 
their education, they must in a certain degree 
educate themselves by their commerce with the 
world: they must learn caution, accuracy, and 
judgment, because they must incur responsibility. 
But if you neglect to educate the mind of a wo- 
man, by the speculative difficulties which occur 
in literature, it can never be educated at all: if 
you do not effectually rouse it by education, it 
must remain for ever languid. Uneducated men 
may escape intellectual degradation ; uneducated 
women cannot. They have nothing to do; and 
if they come untaught from the schools of educa- 
tion, they will never be instructed in the school 
of events 

Women have not their livelihood to gain by 
knowledge ; and that is one motive for relaxing 
all those efforts which are made in the education 





of men. They certainly have not: but t ey 
have happiness to gain, to which knowledge 
leads as probably as it does to profit; and that is 
a reason against mistaken indulgence. Besides, 
we conceive the labour and fatigue of accomplish- 
ments, to be quite equal to the labour and fatigue 
of knowledge ; and that it takes quite as many 
years to be charming as it does to be learned. 

Another difference of the sexes is, that women 
are attended to, and men attend. All acts of 
courtesy and politeness originate from the one 
sex, and are received by the other. We can see 
no sort of reason, from this diversity of condition, 
for giving to women a trifling and insignificant 
education ; but we see in it a very powerful rea- 
son for strengthening their judgment, and in- 
spiring them with the habit of employing time 
usefully. We admit many striking differences 
in the situation of the two sexes, and many 
striking differences of understanding, proceeding 
from the different circumstances in which they 
are placed: but there is not a single difference of 
this kind which does not afford.a new argument 
for making the education of women better than 
itis. ‘They have nothing serious to do ;—is that 
a reason why they should be brought up to do 
nothing but what is trifling? ‘They are exposed 
to greater dangers ;—is that a reason why their 
faculties are to be purposely and industriously 
weakened? They are to form the characters of 
future men ;—is that a cause why their own 
characters are to be broken and frittered down as 
they now are? In short, there is not a single 
trait in that diversity of circumstances, in which 
the two sexes are placed, that does not decidedly 
prove the magnitude of the error we commit in 
neglecting (as we do neglect) the education of 
women. 

If the objections against the better education 
of women could be overruled, one of the great 
advantages that would ensue would be the extinc- 
tion of innumerable follies. A decided and pre- 
vailing taste for one or another mode of education 
there must be. A century past, it was for house- 
wifery—now it is for accomplishments. ‘The 
object now is, to make women artists,—to give 
them an excellence in drawing, music, painting, 
and dancing,—of which, persons who make these 
pursuits the occupation of their lives, and derive 
from them their subsistence, need not be ashamed. 
Now, one great evil of all this is, that it does not 
last. If the whole of life, as somebody says, 
were an olympic game,—if we could go on feast- 
ing and dancing to the end,—this might do; but 
this is merely a provision for the little interval 
between coming into life, and settling in it; while 
it leaves a long and dreary expanse behind, de- 
void both of dignity and cheerfulness. No 
mother, no woman who has passed over the few 
first years of life, sings, or dances, or draws, or 
plays upon musical instruments. These are 
merely means for displaying the grace and viva- 
city of youth, which every woman gives up, as 
she gives up the dress and the manners of 
eighteen; she has no wish to retain them; or, if 
she has, she is driven out of them by diameter 
and derision. The system of female education, 
as it now stands, aims only at embellishing a few 
years of life, which are in themselves so full of 
grace and happiness, that they hardly want it ; 
and then leaves the rest of existence a miserable 
prey to idle insignificance. No woman of under- 
standing and reflection can possibly conceive she 
is doing justice to her children by such kind of 
education. The object is, to give to children 
resources that will endure as long as life endures, 





—habits that time will ameliorate, not destroy, 
— occupations that will render sickness tolerable, 
solitude pleasant, age vencrable, life more digni- 
fied and useful, and therefore death less terrible: 
and the compensation which is offered for the 
omission of all this. is a short-lived blaze,—a 
little temporary effect, which has no other con- 
sequence than to deprive the remainder of life of 
all taste and relish. ‘There may be women who 
have a taste for the fine arts, and who evince a 
decided talent for drawing or for music. In that 
case, there can be no objection to their cultiva- 
tion; but the error is, to make these things the 
grand and universal object,— to insist upon it that 
every woman is to sing, and draw, and dance 
with nature orayainst nature,—to bind her appren- 
tice to some accomplishment, and, if she cannot 
succeed in oil or water colours, to prefer gilding, 
varnishing, burnishing, box making, or shoe- 
making, to real and solid improvement in taste, 
knowledge, and understanding.—Rev. Sydney 


Smith. 
(To be continued.) 





SPENSER AND SHAKSPEARE. 


Spenser’s epithalamium on his own marriage, 
written in 1594, is of a far higher mood than any- 
thing we have named. It isa strain redolent of a 
bridegroom’s joy and of a poet’s fancy. The Eng- 
lish language seemed to expand itself with a copi- 
ousness unknown before, while he pours forth the 
varied imagery of this splendid little poem. I do 
not know any other nuptial song, ancient or modern, 
of equal beauty. It is an intoxication of ecstacy, 
ardent, noble, and pure. But it pleased not Heaven, 
that these day dreams of genius and virtue should 
be undisturbed. 

The language of Spenser, like that of Shaks- 
peare, is an instrament manufactnred for the sake of 
the work it wasto perform. No other poet had 
written like either, though both have had their imi- 
tators. 

Suaxspeare.—Of William Shakspeare, whom, 
through the mouth of those whom he has inspired to 
body forth the modifications of his immense mind, 
we seem to know better than any human writer, it 
may be truly said we scarcely know anything. We 
see him, so far as we do see him, not in himself, but 
ina reflex image from the objectivity in which he 
was prin Wis ; he is Falstaff, and Mercutio, and 
Malvolio, and Jacques, and Portia, and Imogen, and 
Lear and Othello; but to us he is scarcely a deter- 
mined person, a substantial reality of past time, the 
man Shakspeare. The two greatest names in poetry 
are to us little more than names. 

lf we are not yet come to question his unity, as 
we do that of ‘the blind old man of Scio’s rocky 
isle,” an improvement of critical acuteness doubtless 
reserved for a distant posterity, we as little feel that 
power of identifying the young man who came up 
from Stratford, was afterward an indifferent player at 
a London theatre, and retired to his native place in 
middle life, with the author of Macbeth and Lear, 
as we can give a distinct historic personality to Ho- 
mer, All that insatiable curiosity and unwearied 
diligence have hitherto detected about Shakspeare, 
serves rather to disappoint and perplex us, than to 
furnish us the slightest illustration of his character. 
It is not the register of his baptism, or the draught 
of his will, or the autography of his name that we 
seek. No letter of his writing, no record of his 
conversation, no character of him drawn with any 
fulness by a contemporary, can be produced. 

There never was a generation in England which, 
for worldly prudence and wise observation of man- 
kind, stood higher than the subjects of Elizabeth. 
Rich in men of strong mind, that age has given them 
a discipline unknown to ourselves; the strictness of 
the Tudor government, the suspicious temper of the 
queen, the spirit not only of intolerance, but of in- 
quisitiveness as to religious dissent, the uncertainties 
of the future, produced a caution rather. foreign to 
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the English character, accompanied by .a closer at- 
tention to the workings of other men’s minds, and 
other exterior signs. ‘This, for similar reasons, had 
long distinguished the Italians; but is chiefly dis- 
played, perhaps, in their political writings. We 
find it, in a larger and more philosophical sense, near 
the end of Elizabeth’s reiga, when our literature 
made its first strong shoot, prompting the short, con- 
densed reflections of Burleigh and Raleigh, or satu- 
rating with moral observation the mighty soul of Shak 
speare.—F'rom Hallam’s Literature of Europe. 





AMERICAN SCENERY. 


Mr. Cole, the accomplished artist, than whom few 
rsons are better qualified to speak on the subject, 
as delivered a lecture in Catskill, on American 
Scenery. ‘The Catskill Recorder which promises 
the publication of the whole lecture, furnishes us 
with the following extracts. The first relates to the 
river Scenery :— 

“ The river scenery of the United States is a rich 
and boundless theme. The Hudson, for natural 
magnificence, is unsurpassed.— What can be more 
beautiful than the lake-like expanses. of Tappan and 
Haverstraw, as seen from the rich orchards of the 
surrounding hills ! What can be more imposing than 
the precipitous Highlands, whose dark foundations 
have been rent to make a passage for the mighty 
River? And ascending still, where can be found 
scenes more enchanting? The lofty Catskill stand- 
ing afar off; the green hills, gently rising from the 
flood, recede like steps, by which we may ascend to 
a yreat temple, whose pillars are those everlasting 
hills, and whose dame is the blue and boundless 
vault of heaven. The Rhine has its castled crags, 
its vine-clad hills and ancient villages, the Hudson 
has its wooded mountains, its rugged precipices, its 
green undulating shores, and an unbounded capacity 
for improvement by art. Its shores are not be- 
sprinkled by venerable ruins, or the palaces of 
princes ; but there are flourishing towns and villas, 
and the hand of taste has already been at work. 
Without any great stretch of imagination, we may 
anticipate the time, when the ample waters will re- 
flect temple and town and dome in every variety of 
picturesqueness and magnificence.” 

The subject of the second is the sky. 

“The sky will next demand our attention—the 
soul of all scenery. In it are the fountains of light, 
and shade, and colour, Whatever expression the 
sky takes, the features of the landscape are affected 
in unison, whether it be the serenity of the summer's 
blue, or the dark tumult of the storm. It is the sky 
that makes the earth so lovely at sunrise, and so 
splendid at sunset. In the one, it breathes over the 
earth the crystal-like ether; in the other, the liquid 
— The climate of a great part of the United 

tates is subject to great vicissitudes, and we com- 
plain, but nature offers a compensation. These very 
vicissitudes are the abundant source of beauty. As 
we have temperature of every clime, so have we the 
skies: we have the blue, unsearchable depths of the 
northern sky ; we have the unheaped thunder clouds 
of the torrid zone, we have the silver haze of Eng- 
land, and the golden atmosphere of Italy. And if he 
who has traveled and observed the skies of other 
climes will spend a few months on the banks of the 
Hudson, he must be constrained to acknowledge, 
that for variety and magnificence, American skies 
are unsurpassed. Italian skies have been lauded b 
every tongue, and sung by every poet, and who wi 
deny their wonderful beauty? At sunset, the serene 
arch is filled with alchymy that transmutes moun- 
tains and streams and temples into living gold. But 
the American summer never passes without many 
sunsets that vie with the Italian, and many still more 

orgeous that seem peculiar to this clime. Look at 
the heavens when the thunder shower has passed, 
and the sun stoops below the western mountains; 
then the low purple clouds hang in festoons around 
the steeps ; in the higher heavens are crimson bands, 
interwoven with feathers of gold, fit for the win 
of angels, and still above is spread that interminable 


field of ether whose colour is too beautiful to have a 
name.”’ é 





THE VILLAGE PREACHER. 


Go, proud infidel, search the ponderous tomes of 
heathen learning—explore the works of Confucius— 
examine the precepts of Seneca, and the writings of 
Socrates. Collect all the excellencies of the ancient 
and modern moralists, and point to a sentence equal 
to the simple prayer of the Saviour. Reviled and 
insulted, suffering the grossest indignities, crowned 
with thorns, and led away to die, no annihilating 
curse breaks from his breast. Sweet, placid as the 
aspiring of a mother for her nursling, ascends a 
prayer of mercy for his enemies,—* Father, forgive 
them.” O, it was worthy of its origin, and stamped 
with the bright seal of truth that his mission was 
from heaven! 

Acquaintances, have you ever quarreled? Friends, 
have you differed? If he who is pure and perfect 
forgave his bitterest enemies, do you well to cherish 
your anger? brothers, to you the precept is impera- 
tive—you shall forgive, not seven times, but seventy 
times seven ! 

Husbands and wives, you have no right to expect 
perfection in each other. To err is the lot of hu- 
manity. Illness will sometimes make you petulant, 
and disappointment ruffles the smoothest temper. 
Guard, 1 beseech you, with unremitted vigilance, 
your passions: controlled, they are the genial heat 
that warms us along the way of life—ungoverned, 
they are consuming fires. Let ycur strife be one of 
respectful attentions, and conciliatory conduct. Cul- 
tivate, with care, the kind and gentle affections of 
the heart. Plant not, but eradicate, the thorn that 
grows in your partner’s path. Above all, let no 
feeling of revenge find harbour within your breast— 
let the sun never go down on your anger. A kind 
word—an obliging action—if it be a trifling concern, 
has a power superior to the harp of David, in calmn- 
ing the billows of the soul. 

evenge is as incompatible with happiness as hos- 
tile to religion. Let him whose heart is black with 
malice, and studious of revenge, walk through the 
fields when clothed with verdure and adorned with 
flowers—to his eyes there is no beauty—the flowers 
to him exhale no fragrance. Dark as his soul, na- 
ture is robed in deepest sable. The smile of beauty 
lights not upon his bosom with joy; but the furies 
of hell rage in his breast, and render him as miser- 
able as he would wish the object of his hate. 

But let him lay his hand on his breast and say, 
“ Revenge, | cast thee from me: Father, forgive me, 
as I forgive my enemies,”— and nature assumes a 
new and delightful garniture. ‘Then, indeed, are 
meads verdant and flowers fragrant—then is the 
music of the groves delightful to the ear, aud the 
smiles of virtuous beauty lovely to his soul._— Charles 
Miner, Esq. 





DUELS BETWEEN FRENCH WOMEN. 


That women, who can mostly get silly people to 
fight for them, should not fight themselves, is natu- 
re!; but there are instances on record in which ladies 
have shown their deterinination to avenge their own 
wrongs. Madame de Villecheu mentions a duel 
fought with swords by the Henriette Sylvie, of Mo- 
liere, with another woman, both in male attire. In 
the letters of Madame Dunoyer, a case is mentioned 
of a lady of Beaucaire and a young lady of rank, who 
fought with swords in their garden, and would have 
killed each other had they not been separated; this 
meeting had been preceded by a regular challenge. 
De la Colombiere mentions a duel that took place on 
the Boulevard St. Antoine between two ladies of 
doubtful virtue, in which they inflicted on each 
other’s face and bosom several wounds, two points 
at which female jealousy would naturally aim. St. 
Foix relates the case of Mademoiselle Durieux, who 
in the open street fought her lover, of the name of 
Antinotti. But the most celebrated female duelist 
was the actress Maupin, one of the performers at the 
opera. Serane, the famous fencing master, was one 
of her lovers, and from him she received many valu- 
able lessons. Being insulted one day by an actor of 
the name of Dumeny, she called him out; but as he 





refused to give her satisfaction, she carried away his 
watch and his snuff-box as trophies of her victory. 
Another performer having presumed to offend her, 
on his declining a meeting, was obliged to kneel 
down before her and implore her forgiveness. One 
evening at a ball, having behaved in a rude manner 
to a lady, she was requested to leave the room, which 
she did on the condition that those gentlemen who 
had warmly espoused the offended lady’s cause 
should accompany her. To this proposal they 
agreed ; when after a hard combat she killed them 
all, and quietly returned to the ball-room. Louis 
XIV. granted her a pardon, and she withdrew to 
Brussels, where she became the mistress of the 
Elector of Bavaria. However, she soon afterwards 
returned to the Parisian opera, and died in 1707, at 
the age of 37. 

Under the regency a pistol meeting took place be- 
tween the Marquise de Nesle and the Countess Po- 
lignac for the possession of the Duc de Richelieu ; 
and in more modern times, so late, indeed, as 1827, 
a Madame B——, at St. Rambert, received a chal- 
lenge to fight with pistols; and at about the same 
period, a lady of Chateauroux, whose husband had 
received a slap in the face without resenting the in- 
sult, called out the offender, and fighting him with 
swords, severely wounded him. 

In 1828, a duel took place between a young girl 
and a garde du corps. She had been betrayed by the 
ungallant soldier, and insisted upon satisfaction, se- 
lecting her own weapons by the right of an offended 
party. Two shots were exchanged, but without any 
result, as the seconds very wisely had not loaded 
with ball. The young lady, however, ignorant of 
this precaution, fired Ea and received the fire of 
her adversary with the utmost coolness, when, to try 
her courage, after taking a long and deliberate aim, 
he fired in the air, and thus terminated ‘the meeting, 
which no doubt led to many others of a less hostile 
nature. 

In the same month, as a striking instance of the 
contagion of this practice, a duel was fought near 
Strasbourg between a French woman and a German 
lady, both of whom were in love with a printer. 
The parties met on the ground armed with pistols, 
with seconds of their own sex. The German dam- 
sel wanted to fire across a pocket-handkerchief, but 
the French lady and her seconds insisted upon a dis- 
tance of twenty-five paces. They both fired without 
effect, when the exasperated German insisted that 
they should carry on the contest until one of the 
parties fell. This determination, however, was con- 
troled by the seconds, who put a stop to further pro- 
ceedings, but were unable to bring about a recon- 
ciliation. 





LIQUORS OF THE ANCIENTS. 


Admitting that the invention of barley-wine origi- 
nated in Egypt, not because they had no wines, but 
because a stimulating liquor, cheaper than grape- 
wine, was required for the use of the common people, 
we can trace the cause of its extending throughout 
Europe. Don Cassius says that “the asceen, 
who inhabit the banks of the Danube, had neither oil 
nor wine, except a very little, and that little bad; 
they eat barley and millet, and from these two kinds 
of grain made a drink.” We learn from Ammianus, 
that a similar liquor, called sabia, was prepared from 
barley or wheat in Illyricum. Tacitus declares that 
the ancient Germans were much addicted to drunk- 
enness, and that among them “it was no disgrace 
to continue drinking night and day”—* they pre- 
pared a beverage from barley or wheat, which they 
made into a liquor resembling wine.” It is only in 
this indirect way that we can learn any thing con- 
cerning the corn-wines of antiquity, because we 
know nothing of the mode of preparation. Were 
we acquainted with the process, the case would be 
otherwise: and the chief fact of which we are igno- 
rant is, whether or not any ferment was made use of. 
Without yeast, the slight fermentation which takes 
place spontaneously in corn liquors, would afford a 
poor, vapid, acidulous drink, with very little exhila- 
rating power; and to the taste of us moderns it 
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would prove not a little disgusting. Yeast was 
certainly known to the ancients. Pliny says, “the 
frothy head of all these liquors is use! by ladies for 
beautifying the skin of their faces;” but he does not 
say that it was used in brewing. 

At Roman feasts, the wine was contained in 
earthenware vases or glass bottles, with a label in- 
dicating its age and quality ; for they set the greatest 
value on the oldest wines. Sometimes the wine was 
perfumed, and often it was cooled with snow. It 
was almost always mixed with water, being seldom 
drank by itself: the guests did not mix it, but for 
this purpose boys of great beauty were in attendance, 
who measured it into cups as required. Tne mixing 
of water with wine, at all feasts, was enforced 
among the Greeks. As the Scythians and Thracians 
mixed no water, and were much addicted to drunken- 
ness, if a Lacedemonian did the same, he was stig- 
matised as a Scythian toper. The wine at Roman 
entertainments was served at the second course, 
along with the fruits. The Romans drank healths, 
either to each other or to an absent friend; and the 
quantity drank was in an exact proportion to the 
number of letters in the person’s name—not to the 
degree of friendship. But the most extraordinary of 
their convivial customs was the following :—A skele- 
ton was sometimes introduced at feasts, or the repre- 
sentation of one, in imitation of the Egyptians, upon 
which the master of the feast, looking at it, used to 
says, “* Drink and be merry, for thus thou shalt be 
after death.” Strange, indeed, must be the temper 
of mind that could be éxcited to mirth by euch 
spectacles. Some years since, in an old well in 
London, were found some bottles of wine, which, 
from various circumstances, especially the glass 
being in a state of decomposition, and the shape of 
the bottles, were considered to be of great antiquity. 
On account of the quantity of burnt wood which sur- 
rounded them, it was thought that they had lain 
there since the great fire in London, in 1666. One 
of these bottles contained excellent Malaga, the 
other contained what appeared to have been Port; 
but the spirit had changed into vinegar, and the 
vegetable matter was in a state of putrefaction. 

uring the excavation of the ancient city of Her- 
culaneum, which was buried by an eruption of Vesu- 
vinus more than 1700 years ago, an earthen vase con- 
taining wine was found in a cellar; it was solid, and 
resembled a mass of porous, dark, violet-coloured 
glass. It is probable that this mass had been an 
evaporated wine. Boyle froze French and Rhenish 
wines into ice. He relates as follows:—* A phy- 
sician of my acquaintance having purchased some 
Malaga sack at Moscow, which was drawn from a 
frozen hogshead of the same liquor, it proved much 
better wat stronger than was expected, but the re- 
maining part of the ice being thawed, was little 
more than phlegm. The doctor also observed the 
like to happen in some other liquors: he did not, 
however, find the spirituous part always retire to the 
centre of the vessel, but that it lay sometimes inter- 
spersed among the ice.”” Mr. Boyle also instances 
that certain wines brought to Moscow are so frozen 
on their arrival, that the casks were staved, and the 
wine cleaved with hatchets. He further adduces the 
case of a barrel of strong beer, left by some sailors 
on shore in Greenland. On their return next year, 
it was found hard frozen; “but running a heated 
spit into the middle of the ice, there issued out a tur- 
bid liquor that was exceedingly strong and spirituous, 
whilst the frozen part was almost insipid.” 

We have next to trace the progress of the different 
vinous liquors which have been made use of in the 
British isles in ancient times. Previously to the 
conquest of Britain by the Romans, (B. C. 55,) 
agriculture was almost unknown in the island. The 
Romans, well versed in this important branch of 
knowledge, taught the British the arts of peace as 
well as of war; and, during the time that they main- 
tained possession of the island, so far advanced were 
the inhabitants in civilisation, that they exported 
corn and cattle in abundance, as well as metals, and 
pearls of great beauty. Before the introduction of 
agriculture into Britain, (says Dr. Henry,) mead, 
that is, honey diluted with water, and fermented, 
was probably the only strong liquor known to its in- 





habitants, as it was to many other nations in the 
same circumstances. ‘his continued to be a favour- 
ite beverage amongst the ancicnt Britons, and their 
posterity, long after they had become acquainted with 
other liquors. ‘The mead-maker was the eleventh 
person in dignity in the courts of the ancient princes 
of Wales, and took place of the physician. ‘The fol- 
lowing ancient law of that principality shows how 
much this liquor was esteemed by the princes :— 
“There are three things in the court which must be 
communicated to the king before they are made 
known to any other person; first, every sentence of 
the judge; second, every new song; and, third, 
every cask of mead.” ‘This was, perhaps, the liquor 
which is called by Ossian the joy and strength of 
the shells, with which his heroes were so much de- 
lighted —History of Intoxicating Liquors. 





Sir Wa ter Scort’s Love ror Music.—Pleased 
as my illustrious friend appeared really to be, when 
| first sung for him at Abbotsford, it was not till an 
evening or two after, at his own hospitable supper- 
table, that | saw him in his true sphere of musical 
enjoyment. No sooner had the guaigh taken its 
round, after our repast, than his friend, Sir Adam, 
was called upon, with the acclaim of the whole 
table, for the song of * Hey tuttie tattie,” and gave 
it out to us with all the true national relish. But it 
was during the chorus that Scott’s delight at this 
festive scene chiefly showed itself. At the end of 
every verse, the whole company rose from their seats, 
and stood round the table, with arms crossed, so as 
to grasp the hand of the neighbour on each side. 
Thus interlinked, we continued to keep measure to 
the strain, by moving our arms up and down, all 
chanting vociferously, ** Hey tuttie tattie, hey tuttie 
tattie.” Sir Walter’s enjoyment of the old Jacobite 
chorus, a little increased, doubtless, by seeing how 
I entered into the spirit of it, gave to the whole 
scene, I confess, a zest and charm in my eyes such 
as the finest musical performance could not have 
bestowed on it.—T. Moore. 





A SHORT CHAPTER. 


When Boys become Men, they are discharged 
from control. 

This gives rise to a dangerous mistake. 

Exemption from control being the privilege of 
Manhood, Boys imagine that it is a proof of manli- 
ness to spurn control, 

But the proof and test of true manliness, ia self- 
control. He who practises this, has a right to be 
free from any other; and he is discharged accord- 
ingly. 

This comes by habit: and the habit is acquired by 
submission. 

He who spurns the control of others before he ac- 
quires the habit of se/f-control, never acquires it, and 
never becomes a Man. 

if, in the mean time, he learns to mistake impa- 
tience for spirit, and sullenness for dignity, he puts 
himself beyond the reach of remedy. 

The truest test of Manliness in a Boy, is unhesi- 
tating submission to the authority of his Mother. 
He may obey his father from fear or interest. His 
obediédhce to his Mother is an effort of self-control. 





CurisTIANITY IN Cuina.—A native of China, now 
at Rome, furnishes the following statistical details 
to the Franconian Courier:—* There are at present 
about 300,000 Christians in China. The greater 

art of them are indebted for pastoral care to the 
Pandeiets, but some likewise to the Dominicans and 
Franciscans, and to a small number of Italian priests. 
The whole number of priests, European and Chinese, 
does not exceed 300. Of seminaries, there are but 
few, and those few are little more than common 
schools. The Christians are not allowed to prac- 
tise their religion publicly ; but with their private as- 
semblies no interference takes place. The churches 
are but few in number, and those not capacious 
enough for their several congregations, and the faith- 





ful are obliged to meet privately. Singularly enough 
a church pe at Pekin by the Emperor Hang i, 
who was very friendly to the Christians, has re- 
mained intact. A notion has Jong prevailed among 
the Pagans of China, that as long as the cross re. 
mains standing on the steeple of this church, no se- 
rious calamity can befal the empire. In Canton, 
there are 8000 and 9000 Christians, who in that city 
enjoy greater liberty than in any other part of the 
country. In Macao there are upwards of a thousand 
Catholics.” 





A person who undertakes to manage the human 
constitution, (says Andrew Combe,) whether in in- 
fancy or maturity, without any reference to the prin- 
ciples on which it acts, may be compared to a tra- 
veller, who, without a map or a guide, wanders over 
a new country in search of some particular object or 
place. By some lucky chance, he may stumble at 
once upon the locality he is in search of, or reach it 
at length by some circuitous route. But the proba- 
bility is greater, that, after wandering about in un- 
certainty, he will be forced to return, weary and 
disappointed with the fruitlessness of his journey, 
He, on the contrary, who adopts the guidance of 
principle, may be likened to a traveller who, carry- 
ing with him a map in which the chief features of 
the country are accurately laid down, advances with 
comparative certainty towards his aim. If, at any 
time, in consequence of omissions or minor inaccu- 
racies, he chances to wander from the right course, 
the map itself soon warns him of the fact, and, at the 
same time, affords him the means of correcting the 
very error caused by its own imperfections. 





NEW BOOK. 


Two Hundred Pictorial Illustrations of the Holy Bible, 
and Views in the Holy Land. New York: Roberts 
Seers; Philadelphia: R. S. H. George, 1841. 


This popular work has been but a short time he- 
fore the public. Of the first series, many thousand 
copies have been sold. The second series is just 
issued. It is in every respect superior to the first. 
The arrangement is more methodical ; the engravin 
is superior; the amount of information is muc 
larger; and, to crown the whole, there is the addi- 
tion of a y enans frontispiece and title-page, de- 
signed by Chapman, and engraved by Roberts and 
Lossing. We are pleased that the extensive patron- 
age bestowed on the first series has encouraged the 
— to execute the second in such superior 
Style. 


W ALDIB’S 
SELECT CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
AND 
JOURNAL OF POLITE LITERATURE. 
TERMS. 


1. The Library is published on a double royal 
sheet, sixteen pages quarto each, on new type, and 
rinted in the best style of book work. The weekly 
Jounal of Belles Lettres will be contained on the 
two outer leaves of the number. To compensate for 
this arrangement, jive numbers will be published 
monthly. 

2. Price Five Doxiars a year, if paid at, or re- 
mitted to, the office. Six Doxuars if coHected by 
an agent from this office. 

3. Subscriptions commence with January, and no 
subscriptions taken for less than a year. Letters 
must be al] post-paid. Postmasters are allowed by 
law to forward subscriptions free. As postage has 


been a very heavy item of expense, w2 urgently re- 
quest subscribers’ attention to this. , 

Premiums.—As we have some extra copies for 
1836, 1837, 1838, and 1839, we offer two of these 
years’ Library and the new year for Ten Dollars. 
At the same rate to old subscribers, who wish to 
complete sets, 





